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ADULT EDUCATION AND THE SMALL PUBLIC LIBRARY 


CAROLINE DUNN, Connersville 


Adult education work in the small public 
library is, to a great extent, just what has 
always been considered good library work. 
Labelling it thus, as we have been doing 
for several years, has, however, several 
helpful and justifiable features: it stresses 
to the general public the value of the li- 
brary as an educational institution; it em- 
phasizes to the library staff and officials the 
importance of the library considered in this 
light and the obligation laid upon them to 
see that it fulfills its possibilities; and it 
is a means of establishing the library in 
its place among agencies interested in 
adult education, both of itself and as a co- 
operating and correlating factor. 

Briefly stated the library doing adult 
education work, or good library work, 
should provide the reading matter needed 
and useful in the community, make it us- 
able by adequate indexing, and should in- 

_terest the community in using this read- 
ing matter. 

Acquisition of the books, periodicals, 
pamphlets and clippings, on cultural and 
technical topics, needed in “Middletown” to 
cover the wide range of interests repre- 
sented in the community, presents prob- 
lems, especially with the inadequate funds 
which are the lot of most such libraries to- 
day. Each purchase entails careful selec- 
tion, with consideration of the need and 
usefulness of the book bought, of its rela- 
tion to material already in the library, and 
of its comparative value in relation to 
other things which might have been bought 
with the same money. One is never able 
to have nearly all that one considers de- 
sirable and necessary. Suitable material is 
needed today especially in the field of eco- 
nomic and social problems; periodicals are 
a means of meeting this need to some ex- 
tent. Hardly a library has what it should 
be providing its community in the way of 
technical material, books of actual, prac- 
tical value in engineering, foundry work, 
industrial chemistry, carpentry, concrete 


construction, etc. There is a demand, too, 
for books on psychology, theoretical and 
applied. Fortunately, supplementary books 
can be borrowed from larger libraries, not- 
ably, in Indiana, from the State Library. 
Borrowers should be advised of this addi- 
tional source of material. 


Once acquired, indexing of books and fil- 
ing of pamphlets and clippings are time- 
consuming tasks which must, however, be 
well-done to secure a maximum of usable- 
ness. 


Having the reading matter and having 
it properly indexed are prime requisites, 
but, alone, they are like the girl “all 
dressed up and no place to go.” They must 
be used. Astonishingly few people realize 
the wealth of material waiting for them 
on the library’s shelves, and many more 
need to have their interest in worthwhile 
reading stimulated. We can’t even wait 
until the library is all fully stocked and in 
perfect working order, we must, as part 
of each day’s work, awaken the reading 
and learning instincts of our clientele. 

What practical means are there by 
which the small public library may fulfill 
its duties in this regard and thus make 
itself a potent agent for adult education in 
its community? There are many ways, the 
most worthwhile and the most easily done 
being rather informal. First in importance 
I would place: 


Individual Contacts 


Recommendation of special books or ar- 
ticles to people, inside and outside the li- 
brary. This involves a knowledge of the 
books and of the people, their interests, 
tastes and mental levels. It is a curious 
fact, a commentary on human nature, that 
people are generally more responsive to, 
and more flattered by, suggestions in the 
field of a hobby or avocation than in that 
of their vocation or business. Attention 
may be called to library resources, es- 
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pecially new material, by letters to indi- 
viduals or groups. 

Furnishing reading lists, either printed 
ones or specially prepared. 


Groups Organized by the Library 

This has been done in many places and 
proved a most valuable activity. I think, 
however, that the staff in most small li- 
braries will not have the time to attempt 
much work of this kind. As a way of par- 
tially overcoming this obstacle of lack of 
time, and as something valuable of itself, 
some places have organized “Citizens’ 
Adult Education Committees” which take 
charge of these activities, or aid the li- 
brarians in managing them. Projects 
sponsored by the library may be: (1) Lec- 
tures, (2) Study groups, (3) Talks on books 
or reviews of books, (4) Concerts, (5) 
Dramatic clubs and production of plays. 


Cooperation With Organizations of 
the Community 


Here every library has a multitude of al- 
most unlimited possibilities of useful con- 
tact. Among the groups offering oppor- 
tunities and among the types of work 
which may be done are: 

Women’s clubs. Surely every Indiana 
town has numbers of these groups of 
women, already organized for their own 
cultural and educational advancement and 
already library-minded. They are delighted 
with help from the library in planning their 
club programs and in preparing their pa- 
pers. The librarian can tactfully and un- 
obtrusively steer their work in channels of 
educational value. 

Churches. Ministers and Sunday School 
workers appreciate the helps afforded by 
the library. Sometimes, however, they 
should be told of these resources. Feeling 
this need, we distributed, several years ago, 
a mimeographed list of material in our li- 
brary which might be of use to them. 

Missionary societies. 

Mothers’ clubs. 

Study clubs. We have done special work 
with the International Relations group of 
the American Association of University 


Women, preparing special lists of selected 
current articles on assigned topics for 
members to read and report on at their 
meetings. A group studying “consumer’s 
research” offers worthwhile possibilities of 
aiding with timely material. 

Civic clubs. These organizations are al- 
ways looking for speakers, and are glad to 
have talks sometimes by the library staff 
or on library topics. 

Drama clubs. The library can obtain for 
them scripts of plays to be considered for 
production; can provide dramas to be read 
or studied; can furnish material on the 
technique of play production; and can stim- 
ulate interest in the reading of plays. 

Granges and farm groups. The library 
should be on cordial and cooperative terms 
with the county agent. 

Book review groups. The library may 
recommend titles and obtain the books 
needed. 

Extension courses. The library can offer 
its help in supplying supplementary read- 
ing needed. 

Historical societies. Local history is es- 
pecially a province of the library, which 
should act as a storehouse for the type of 
local historicaf material suited to it. (Some 
libraries do even house a museum.) The 
library should also be active in arousing 
and maintaining interest in local history 
and should coédperate with other organiza- 
tions in the community having this aim. 
The present marking of historic sites offers 
such an opportunity for codperation and 
for use of the library’s historical resources. 

Night classes or Federal Emergency Edu- 
cation classes. These may be a means of 
presenting the resources of the library to 
persons who, lacking funds, education and 
private library facilities but having a true 
interest in self-advancement, are those 
whom we should be helping and can help. 
The local Federal Emergency Education 
classes have met this winter in a room in 
the library. We have been called upon to 
provide texts for their reading classes and 
material concerning parliamentary law and 
the constitution of the United States for 
other courses. During the class periods 
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members often came upstairs to look up 
questions in dictionary or encyclopedia. The 
F.E.E. teacher has pointed out to these 
pupils the ways in which the library may 
aid them. 

Factory employees. A talk to them, 
either in an informal group or in some or- 
ganization of their own, is an opportunity 
to suggest the possibilities of help and 
value in connection with their life and 
work to be found in their own public li- 
brary. 

These group contact suggestions have 
included, along with the actual adult edu- 
cation work, much advertising of the li- 
brary’s value as an agent for adult educa- 
tion. The latter is a factor of itself. 


Publicity 
Talks by the library staff, stressing the 
importance of a continuing education, stim- 
ulating a desire to learn more, and pointing 





out the part books and the library may 
play in this development. 

Exhibits, inside and outside the library, 
designed to interest people in worthwhile 
books and subjects and attract them to 
these in the public library. 

Bulletin boards. 

Newspaper stories and annotated lists. 

Some activities may be stressed in one 
library, some in another, depending upon 
the community and upon the library’s se- 
lection of what it can and should do. All 
efforts in the field of adult education are 
well worthwhile. 

NoTE: There is in the March issue of the 
Bulletin of the American Library Associa- 
tion an excellent article by John Chancellor, 
“The smaller library and adult education.” 
It is accompanied by a request for the send- 
ing of suggestions and information on 
Adult Education Work in the small public 
library to A.L.A. Headquarters. 





SEVEN OUTSTANDING BOOKS OF JUVENILE FICTION 
CarrRIE E. Scort, Indianapolis 


“Are child readers becoming sophisti- 
’ cated?” This question was recently asked 
in Stokes Library Bulletin by Miss Helen 
Dean Fish because, as she says, she needs 
to know in order to keep up with the times 
in publishing books for children as they 
are today, instead of for children as they 
used to be or as we think they ought to be. 
Miss Fish sent two new junior books, Wild 
life of the South, by Archibald Rutledge 
and Heels, wheels and wire, by Rogers 
and Beard to be reviewed in a well-known 
school magazine. She had a letter from 
the editor explaining that he could not use 
children’s books but would be pleased to 
review Stanley Walker’s Mrs. Astor’s 
Horse. At a school the publisher’s repre- 
sentative was told that the children were 
reading popular novels and would not be 
interested in a book like Keturah came 
’round the Horn. From these experiences 
it would seem that children are getting too 
sophisticated to get enjoyment from books 
written with their age level in mind. 


This may be true of some children and 
probably is. It has been our experience, 
however, that children, if left to choose for 
themselves, are more interested in books 
they can understand than in books that 
force their knowledge of life. When boys 
and girls are reading beyond their realm, 
nine times out of ten it is because the 
books that are recommended to them are 
books that have been enjoyed by sophisti- 
cated parents and teachers who do not care 
to take time to acquaint themselves with 
books written for children and for youth. 

The concern of librarians is not so much 
with boys and girls who read adult books 
as with the numerous children who have 
failed to master the mechanics of reading 
in the lower grades and, reaching the 
junior high school age, cannot enjoy books 
because they cannot read with understand- 
ing. Instead of reading more advanced 
books they are reading below their age 
level. 

While we have to worry with these two 
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types of problem readers, there is much 
consolation for children’s librarians in 
knowing that the majority of children do 
enjoy the books that are written along 
their line of interests. Would that adults, 
especially those who have the care of chil- 
dren, might read in the March-April num- 
ber of the Horn Book an article, “Review- 
ing junior books,” by Barbara C. Palmer, 
who urges adults to read children’s books 
and gain mental stimulation by so doing. 
We hope Miss Fish will continue in her 
good work of editing and publishing books 
for children. Junior books will continue to 
be read with real appreciation. 

Following are short reviews of seven re- 
cent stories which we know have been very 
popular with boys and girls. We think even 
sophisticated adults might also enjoy them. 
A family book that brings delight to every 
member, irrespective of age, is The boy 
who had no birthday, by Mabel Leigh 
Hunt. Readers who enjoyed her first book, 
Lucinda, a Witle girl of 1860, will find this 
new book equally entertaining. The scene 
is laid in central Indiana and the story 
gives a very true picture of life as it was 
lived there in the eighteen seventies. Boys 
and girls will love the little orphan boy, 
David Cring, who lived at the toll-gate, and 
the happy Carlisle children whose father 
was the country doctor and whose home 
was the big white house in the town. All 
the characters introduced are delightful 
people, very true to life. The plot is well 
organized and the incidents, full of humor 
and adventure, are narrated in a most 
charming style. 

In Armstrong Sperry’s All sail set, a ro- 
mance of the Flying Cloud, older boys will 
find a thrilling account of young Enoch 
Thacher’s start at sea in 1851 on the 
maiden voyage of a beautiful clipper, de- 
signed by that well-known naval architect, 
Donald McKay. This was a record-break- 
ing trip from New York around the Horn 
to San Francisco in eighty-nine days and 
twenty-one hours. The book is well illus- 
trated by the author and has a very inter- 
esting introduction by William McFee, 
master writer of the sea. 


Girls, too, will enjoy this story; but 
there is a new book for them which tells 
of a similar voyage. It is Keturah came 
’round the Horn, a story of old California, 
by Ada Claire Darby. In presenting the 
study of United States history to children 
so much time is given to the settlement 
and development of the East that the pic- 
turesque life of the far West, so rich in 
romance, is ignored. Such stories as Ke- 
turah, by the vivid scenes described, 
awaken an interest in old fields of ad- 
venture, ever new. The heroine is the fif- 
teen-year-old daughter of Captain Green- 
ough who is in command of the brig “In- 
dian Maid.” With her father, she sailed 
from Boston around the Horn. In April, 
1846, the brig dropped anchor in the Bay of 
Monterey. This was a thrilling time to 
come to this western port for the old Span- 
ish regime was ended, and these were the 
exciting days of Fremont when the state 
of California was won for the Union. Ke- 
turah had a share in all this excitement, 
along with much romance and adventure 
in the village of Monterey, on a Spanish 
rancho and in old San Diego town. 

Howard Pease, author of The Jinx ship 
and The ship without a crew has this year 
published Wind in the rigging, an ad- 
venturous voyage of Tod Moran on the 
tramp steamer “Sumatra,” New York to 
North Africa. Tom Jarvis also has a lead- 
ing role, along with Tod’s new friend, Steve 
Randolph. Aboard the cargo carrier, bound 
for Morocco, the boys face many puzzling 
problems concerning the cargo and meet 
mysterious situations which await their 
solution. On sea and also along the north- 
ern coast of Africa, thrilling adventures 
are encountered, the well-written account 
of which will be soul satisfying to any boy 
who enjoys reading a timely mystery story 
told by an author who has a thorough 
understanding of the sea. 

For boys and girls interested in back- 
ground books depicting the life and ideals 
of the American colonial period, we have 
three very outstanding books. One, The 
golden horseshoe, is by Elizabeth Coats- 
worth, who is a poet in thought and in 
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word. No more beautiful story has been 
written for boys and girls than this story 
of early colonial Virginian life that pre- 
sents Colonel Anthony of Stafford Hall, 
Roger and Tamar, his lovely children, and 
tells of their adventures during General 
Spotswood’s great expedition west over the 
mountains of West Virginia. 

Caroline. Dale Snedeker’s Uncharted 
ways is a novel for young people, telling 
the moving love story of Margaret Steven- 
son and Jonathan Coleman against a 
background of that turbulent time when 
Quakers were persecuted by stern Puri- 
tans and a small band of colonists fled from 
Boston to establish new homes on Nan- 
tucket Island. 

Three sides of Agiochook, by Eric P. 
Kelly, is a well-told tale of New England 
in 1775, based upon the early authentic 
records of Dartmouth College. The leading 
character, Philip Brewster, is especially 





well portrayed. He is a real hero and the 
story of his mysterious mission accom- 
panied by thrilling adventures with Indians 
and Tories has an absorbing appeal to 
adolescent youth. 


Books Reviewed in This Article 

Coatsworth, Elizabeth. The Golden 
Horseshoe. Macmillan, $2.00. 

Darby, Ada Claire. Keturah Came 
"Round the Horn. Stokes, $1.75. 

Hunt, Mabel Leigh. The Boy Who Had 
No Birthday. Stokes, $1.75. 

Kelly, Eric P. Three Sides of Agio- 
chook. Macmillan, $2.00. 

Pease, Howard. Wind in the Rigging. 
Doubleday, $2.00. 

Snedeker, Caroline D. Uncharted Ways. 
Doubleday, $2.00. 

Sperry, Armstrong. All Sail Set. 
ton, $2.00. 


Wins- 





PUBLICATIONS OF INTEREST TO LIBRARIES 


County library service in the South, 
by Louis R. Wilson and Edward A. Wight, 
is a report on the activities and achieve- 
ments of the Rosenwald county library 
demonstration in eleven county library 
systems in seven southern states. Statis- 
tics and procedures in other representative 
county libraries are compared with those of 
the demonstration group. The study is il- 
’ lustrated with twenty maps and charts and 
includes forty-nine detailed tables of find- 
ings. The conclusions in the final chapter 
cover a wide range of topics and are capped 
by thirty definite recommendations ap- 
plying to the region, the states, and to local 
libraries. It is important not only as a 
survey of one section of the country but 
for its implications for every other section 
and it deserves reading by everyone in- 
terested in the future of libraries any- 
where. University of Chicago Press, $2.00. 

A new edition of Find it yourself has 
been prepared by Elizabeth Scripture and 
Margaret R. Greer. They have found by 
experience that instruction in the use of 
the library should be a part of every sub- 


ject in which reference reading is to be 
done. These seven lessons are planned to 
correlate with English, social studies and 
science classes so that very little explana- 
tion need be made by the librarian or 
teacher. Each pupil with a copy of the 
pamphlet can proceed by reading and ob- 
servation to acquire the information out- 
lined. Each lesson is divided into four 
parts: the A, B, C and D problems. All 
average students should complete the A and 
B problems. The C and D problems are 
for superior students. The information and! 
instructions are simple and direct. This 
book will be useful to both small and large 
school libraries and to public libraries 
which give instruction for schools. H. W. 
Wilson Co., paper Student’s ed. 30c, Teach- 
er’s ed., 40c. 

Librarians who must choose economi- 
cally as well as wisely will welcome Inex- 
pensive books for boys and girls prepared 
by a committee of the Section for Library 
Work with Children and just published by 
the American Library Association. It is 
designed for the library or school with 
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limited funds and contains some 700 titles 
—old and new favorites, non-fiction, and 
standard fiction—which range in price 
from ten cents to a dollar. The books were 
earefully considered as to content, at- 
tractiveness, and quality of binding. The 
list is not annotated. It is particularly 
useful for suggestions of inexpensive dupli- 
cates. The list is published by the Ameri- 
can Library Association and priced at 50c; 
ten copies or more, 40c each. 

A revised edition of Gifts for children’s 
book shelves has been published by the 
American Library Association in attractive 
new format. The list has been brought up 
to date by the Book Evaluation Commit- 
tee of the Section for Library Work with 
Children and contains about 100 annotated 
titles grouped according to the age of the 
children for whom they are suited. The list 
covers 16 pages and is priced as follows: 
100 copies, $1.50; 250, $3.00; 500, $5.50; 
1,000, $10; 

Librarians familiar with the Graded 
list of books for children will be glad to 
hear of the new, up to date edition pre- 
pared by a joint committee of the National 
Edueation Association, The American Li- 
brary Association, and the National Coun- 
cil of Teachers of English, and published 
by the American Library Association. The 
list, planned to meet children’s needs, con- 
sists of about 1,600 carefully chosen and 
annotated titles grouped according to their 
suitability for grades 1-8, 4-6, and 7-9. 
Many inexpensive titles are included. This 
list will be useful for public libraries and 
elementary and junior high schools. Ten 
copies may be had at $1.50 each; single 
copies are $1.75. 

A bibliography of essays which will help 
high school students to find interesting 
material about the authors whose work they 
are studying, is found in Essays on modern 
authors; an index for High School use, 
compiled by Muriel A. Crooks, Librarian, 
New Utrecht High School, Brooklyn, and 
published by the American Library Asso- 
ciation. For easy reference, essay titles 
are arranged (alphabetically by essay 
authors) under the name of the subject 


of the essay, opposite a column which in- 
dicates the collection in which the essay 
is found. Another section gives the col- 
lections in alphabetical order with full 
bibliographic details, making the list use- 
ful as a buying guide. The pamphlet is - 
also a valuable aid to librarians in locat- 
ing material to which high school students 
have been referred. Planographed, 35¢c; 10 
copies or more, 25c each. 

Jessie Gay Van Cleve, specialist in chil- 
dren’s books, has selected from among ju- 
venile books which appeared in 1935, thirty 
outstanding titles which she recommends 
for children’s reading. The list, Recent 
children’s books, is published by the Ameri- 
can Library Association, and for conveni- 
ence of librarians, gives publishers and 
prices. The list is inexpensive enough so 
that it may be freely distributed. 100 copies, 
$1; 500, $3; 1,000, $5. 

Miss Mudge’s well-known Guide to refer- 
ence books which has proved useful to li- 
brary school students, library assistants, 
and research workers for more than 25 
years has just been issued in a sixth edi- 
tion. It contains some 4,000 entries in 
more than thirty languages, describing 
reference books in all fields of knowledge 
as well as books of general information 
such as encyclopedias, dictionaries, year- 
books, indexes, etc. It covers some 500 
pages and is priced at $4.25 for the regu- 
lar and $5.00 for the interleaved edition. 
It is published by the American Library 
Association. 

Booklist books 1935, is a good buying 
guide and cataloging aid for libraries. It 
lists, annotates and classifies about 250 
books, chosen from the Booklist of 1935. 
Selection is made by about fifty voters, 
mostly librarians. American Library Asso- 
ciation. 65c. 

The picture file in school, college, and 
public libraries, by Norma Olin Ireland, is 
an excellent guide for organizing a small 
or large picture collection. Besides an in- 
clusive list of picture headings with cross 
references, the author discusses sources of 
pictures, mountings, lettering, storage, cir- 
culation, and many uses. 1935. Faxon, $1.25. 
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TWO DISTRICT MEETINGS 


New Castle, April 22, 1936 


The library district meeting, held at New 
Castle, April 22, was attended by seventy- 
three librarians, trustees and guests. 

The morning session was held in the 
children’s room of the library, with Feryl 
Sipe, Librarian, acting as chairman. Miss 
Sipe in a few words cordially welcomed 
those present and read a toast, an original 
poem by Mrs. Hazel Dannecker, children’s 
librarian. 

The round table was in charge of Hazel 
Warren. Thelma Pitts, librarian of 
Knightstown, led in the discussion of 
“Theft and mutilation of books.” A num- 
ber of helpful suggestions were brought 
out. We should have better supervision in 
the library and codperation with the 
teacher of the public schools, with a sug- 
gestion that teachers inspect desks and 
lockers at the end of each school year for 
library books. 

In the discussion of library service to 
schools Caroline Dunn emphasized the fact 
that not only must we make the library 
attractive to children, but we must make 
books attractive to children. Nellie Jones, 
librarian of the Cambridge City library, 
discussed the erection of their new $30,000 
library and displayed the plans and blue 
print. 

At noon luncheon was served in the base- 
ment of the Methodist church. Following 
the luncheon Horace Burr, Jr. presented 
the dramatic class of the New Castle High 
School in “Stolen Tarts,” a fantasy in two 
scenes, which was thoroughly enjoyed. 

The afternoon session was held in the 
basement of the church. The opening ad- 
dress was given by C. B. Coleman, acting 
director of the State Library: The profes- 
sion of the librarian is one of the strong 
forces of the state. The public library has 
become the center of the adult education of 
the community. There should be a close con- 
nection between the library and its own 
community; the files of the local news- 
paper are one of the greatest treasures and 


responsibilities of a library. It should be 
a storehouse of an understanding of the 
past, of information and progress. 

Grace Arthur, of the Muncie library, 
gave a talk on the “Vertical file in a small 
library.” She said that a large percent of 
valuable material never comes out in book 
form. Material of interest to business 
men and housekeepers should be preserved; 
also interior decorating, biography and local 
newspaper clippings. We should not clutter 
our files, but only save that which will be 
of use. 

The next speaker was Webb Hunt, vice- 
president of the Muncie library board of 
trustees, who talked on the “Work of 
trustees in local libraries.” There are cer- 
tain qualifications every library board 
member must possess, as his is an import- 
ant position in the community. He must 
sacrifice time for the duties imposed upon 
him and should be free to make the li- 
brary his foremost activity. No politics or 
church affiliations should enter into his ap- 
pointment. He should be well informed, 
have a keen interest in books and people 
and should be in sympathy with worth- 
while things in the city. In our day of 
changing standards of right and wrong he 
must be open minded and free from pre- 
judice. 

Mrs. Ernest Payne, chairman of the 
book committee of the New Castle public 
library, said that general good will was 
the best advertisement for our local li- 
braries and we should codperate with 
other organizations of our city. 

Ruth Branson, of New Castle, gave a 
delightful puppet show of “The frog and 
the princess,” and a Punch and Judy show. 


LOUISE TIMMONDS, Secretary. 


Terre Haute, April 28, 1936 


More than eighty librarians, trustees and 
guests attended the district library meet- 
ing at Terre Haute on April 28, with the 
librarians of the Emeline Fairbanks Me- 
morial Library, Indiana State Teachers 
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College and Laboratory School as hostesses. 

The morning session was held in the club- 
room of the Fairbanks Library with the 
librarian, Florence Crawford, as chairman. 
Mrs. Vera Cooper, librarian of DePauw 
University and also vice-president of the 
Indiana Library Association, spoke on the 
subject, “Administrative Problems,” stress- 
ing the fact that librarians should learn 
more about the legal relation of the library 
to the municipality it serves. We should try 
to make our community “library conscious” 
through the press, talking at club meetings, 
display of posters—in any way to educate 
the public. The librarian should present 
in tangible form the items of the budget 
to the tax payers and adjustment board 
and should work on making the budget all 
year. Every librarian should plan a pro- 
gram of growth for her library to cover 
a five year period. 

Mrs. Emma Kennedy of the Sullivan Pub- 
lic Library. gave a splendid review of “In- 
hale, Exhale,” a collection of seventy short 
stories written by William Saroyan, an 
Armenian, who became a literary lion after 
the publication of his first short story, 
“The Daring Young Man on the Flying 
Trapeze.” 

A brief outline of the development of the 
American short story led up to the discus- 
sion of Saroyan. Today the reader de- 
mands a literary form suited to his moods 
and habits and the short story meets this 
demand. Poe is recognized as the creator 
of the short story, followed by Stockton, 
Aldrich, Harte, and O. Henry. Since the 
World War, however, stories seem to lack 
plot. They portray life unimaginatively 
in close-up sections without relation to the 
whole. Readers and critics are watching 


with interest the writings of William Saro- 
yan. 

After the characterization of his stories, 
four stories from “Inhale, Exhale,” were 
told briefly to illustrate these characteris- 
tics. The stories told were: “Resurrection 
of a Life’, “The Barber whose uncle had 
his head bitten off by a circus tiger”, “Solo 
for tin gazoo” and “Train going”. 

Hazel Warren, chief of the extension di- 
vision of the State Library, led the discus- 
sion of Mrs. Cooper’s paper. Miss Craw- 
ford had an exhibit in the clubroom of her 
rare books, manuscripts and photographs 
connected with the history of the city and 
city schools. 

A delicious luncheon was served at the 
Elks Club. George C. Carroll, superin- 
tendent of the city schools, welcomed the 
visitors. The three libraries and the Elks 
Club were artistically decorated with bowls 
of spring flowers. 

At the afternoon session Mrs. Rudolph 
Yung gave a gallery talk on her own art 
exhibit in the club room of the Fairbanks 
Library. Mrs. Elizabeth Newell read two 
poems from her latest collection. Follow- 
ing Mrs. Yung’s talk the librarians were 
taken on a tour of inspection to the Indiana 
State Teachers College Library, where 
Hazel Armstrong and her staff were host- 
esses and to the Laboratory School Library 
with Lucille Viehe in charge. 

The session closed with a lovely tea 
served in the domestic science rooms of 
the new laboratory school. Members of the 
staff of the library and Mrs. Ralph N. 
Tirey, wife of the president of Indiana 
State Teachers College, poured and served 
the guests. 

Bess LANHAM, Secretary. 





ON TO TOLEDO, OCTOBER 16, 1936 


While plans for the Regional Conference 
of the Ohio, Michigan and Indiana Library 
Associations to be held in Toledo, Ohio, 
October 16, 17 and 18, are still in the tenta- 
tive stage, they have been sufficiently 
formulated to give indication that the 


meeting will be a most interesting one. The 
presidents of the three associations have 
worked out a division of responsibilities 
which should satisfy all. To Michigan has 
been allotted the duty of arranging the 
programs for the round tables on catalog- 
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ing, school libraries and reference work; 
to Ohio have been assigned those on college 
and university libraries (Chairman, Ger- 
trude Wulfekoetter, Librarian, University 
of Cincinnati Library), special libraries 
(chairman, Ruth Barber, Librarian, Cleve- 
land Federal Reserve Bank) and junior 
members (chairman, Helen Focke, Cleve- 
land Public Library) and to Indiana have 
been given the round tables on branch li- 
braries (chairman, Ralph R. Shaw, Li- 
brarian, Gary Public Library), work with 
children (chairman, Carrie E. Scott, Su- 
pervisor of Work with Children, Indianap- 
olis Public Library), and books, with Ethel 
F. McCollough, Librarian, Evansville Pub- 
lic Library, as chairman. 

Among the high lights of the program 
will be a talk by John Mason Brown, dra- 
matic critic on the New York Post, a fluent 
and entertaining speaker and author of 
“Letters from Greenroom Ghosts”, which 
will be given at the banquet meeting on 
Friday night, talks by prominent members 
of the library and teaching professions on 





subjects of vital interest to all librarians, 
and a luncheon meeting for school li- 
brarians on Friday. The speaker for the 
general meeting Thursday night has not 
yet been definitely decided upon, but ne- 
gotiations are under way to secure someone 
outstanding in the literary field. 

It is impossible to measure the benefits 
which can be gained from attendance at 
such a conference, but needless to say they 
are manifold. Not only is it a privilege to 
hear well known men and women who have 
made important contributions in different 
fields of work, but it is a stimulating ex- 
perience to come in contact with others 
who have chosen the library profession for 
their life work and, because of their larger 
experience and superior advantages, have 
already been able to solve the problems 
which happen to be troubling us the most 
at the present moment. Let us make every 
effort to avail ourselves of this unusual 
privilege. 

CERENE OnR, President, 
Indiana Library Association. 





WILLIAM E. HENRY 


William E. Henry, who died at Seattle, 
Washington, on March 20, was one of the 
men who made library history in Indiana. 
Born in Connersville in 1857 and educated 
at the State Normal School and Indiana 
University, he at first engaged in teach- 
ing. In 1897, however, he resigned the 
position he then held as Professor of Eng- 
lish at Franklin College to become librarian 
of the State Library. Here, he says in a 
letter to Louis J. Bailey, he obtained his 
first worthwhile vision of his profession, 
a profession to which he devoted the re- 
mainder of his life. 

He served as State Librarian for nine 
years and for three years of this period 
as secretary of the newly organized Public 
Library Commission. His first report states 
his conception of the State Library as the 
“head and center of the library interests 
of the state” and the new policies he in- 
augurated were directed toward this goal. 


Most important of these was the passage 
of a law in 1903 by which the books were, 
for the first time, made accessible by loans 
to all citizens of the state. Service to blind 
borrowers was begun in 1905. In 1906, 
two highly important departments were 
added to the library, a legislative reference 
bureau and a department of Indiana 
archives. The index of Indiana material in 
current newspapers was started January 
1, 1898 and the depository catalog of Li- 
brary of Congress cards was secured a few 
years later. The present system by which 
state documents are received and dis- 
tributed is due to Mr. Henry and it was 
under his administration that the State 
Library was re-classified and cataloged by 
modern methods. 

In 1906, Mr. Henry resigned his position 
and went to Seattle to take charge of the 
library of the University of Washington, 
acting in this capacity until 1929, when 
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he became librarian emeritus. During his 
service there the fine building that houses 
the University library was built and the 
University of Washington Library School 
_was founded. He was chief executive of 
this school from 1911 to 1931, and dean 
emeritus of it at the time of his death. His 


active and useful work in Indiana and 
Washington, his service in the American 
Library Association and his many writings 
on library subjects testify to his deep in- 
terest in his profession and the lasting con- 
tribution he made to it. 

FLORENCE VENN. 





NEWS NOTES FROM INDIANA LIBRARIES 


Bedford—The Woman’s Department Club 
gave the library $25 for rental books; the 
County Federation of Clubs gave $15 for 
children’s books and the Ladies of the 
Round Table gave their prize money for 
their program to be used for books. 

Judge R. N. Palmer, one of the charter 
members of the Library Board, and presi- 
dent for many years, passed away in Janu- 
ary. 


Bloomington—A new Dodge book truck 
replaces the’truck that has been used since 
1929. The truck is a regular panel truck 
with sides rebuilt to accommodate shelves, 
with glass doors that swing upward and 
give free and easy access to the shelves. 
On each side there is an additional shelf 
which drops down from underneath the 
lower cases. The rear door opens out and 
gives a large space in the center that is 
used for hauling tables, chairs and other 
display equipment. The rear door has been 
fitted with metal pockets which hold maga- 
zines and other material. It is estimated 
that the truck will carry approximately 
1,000 books. 


Columbus—Gladys Walker, librarian, was 
married March 28 to Wilbur Sears, attor- 
ney, of Detroit, Michigan. They will live 
in Detroit. Cleo Rogers, who has been as- 
sistant librarian, is acting librarian. 

A. P. Dipboye, book-binder at the public 
library, died April 24th. He had been con- 
nected with the library for twenty-six 
years. He was librarian from 1910 to 1919. 


Edinburg—Remodeling of the library is 
now in progress, financed through federal 
funds. 


Elkhart—An appropriation of $2,100 for 
W.P.A. service has made the remodeling 
of the library basement possible. The chil- 
dren’s department will have adequate space 
there, and there will also be two stack 
rooms, and a conference room. 


Evansville—Elizabeth M. Faber of Wa- 
tertown, Wisconsin and the University 
of Wisconsin Library School is the new 
children’s librarian at the East Side Li- 
brary. Marjorie Bauman was appointed 
assistant librarian at the Howell branch to 
take the place of Mary Jane Bonham, re- 
signed. 

Ethel F. McCollough, librarian, in her 
1935 annual report to the library board, 
commenting on the W.P.A. work done says 
“The Federal Emergency Relief Adminis- 
tration and Works Progress Administration 
made it possible to keep moving efficiently 
. . . the book repair and bindery division, 
the mounting of clippings and pictures, fil- 
ing, typing and house cleaning throughout 
the system ... Almost without exception 
each person has turned out an honest day’s 
labor. Without this help the system would 
have been hopelessly handicapped and the 
service would have fallen far short of the 
year’s achievement.” 


Olive Duffy, Illinois University Library 
School, has worked in the catalog depart- 
ment for several months. With her help, 
it has been possible to take inventory and 
to revise some of the catalog. 


Fort Branch—Juanita Hinman, librarian, 
has been given a leave of absence of sev- 
eral months, and Helen Marie Niekamp is 
acting librarian. 
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Fort Wayne—Erdean F. McCloud, for ten 
years supervisor of branches, and the last 
year librarian of the Tecumseh branch, re- 
signed recently. She has purchased the 
Ewing rental library. 


Free one-day circulation for rental 
books has been started and will be con- 
tinued through the summer months. The 
regular two cent per day charge will be 
made if books are kept longer than one 
day. 


Gary—Edward A. Borland, librarian of 
Germiston Carnegie public library, South 
Africa, who is making a tour of libraries 
in England and the United States, was in 
Gary, March 23, visiting the public and 
school libraries. Mr. Borland is travelling 
on a Carnegie fellowship. 

$16,207.15, the library’s share of delin- 
quent tax collected for 1934 and 1935, was 
paid to the board because of the decision 
of W. P. Cosgrove, Chief State Examiner 
of the Board of Accounts. The board pro- 
poses to spend immediately $2,000 for ref- 
erence works and technical books, $2,000 
for juvenile books and $4,500 for non-fic- 
tion to be used in the central library and 
branches. $1,000 will be needed for extra 
clerical help to get these books ready for 
immediate use and the remainder has been 
allocated to the current budget. 


' Indianapolis—Mrs. Leila K. Sexton, Rush- 
ville, was recently appointed junior assist- 
ant at the Indianapolis public library. 


Mrs. Marianna Kennedy, librarian at the 
Indiana State School for the Deaf, sends 
the following interesting report: 

The new library at the Indiana State 
School for the Deaf is in a large sunny 
room immediately over the entrance to the 
Administration building and in the very 
heart of the school. The walls are painted 
a soft cream and stippled with bronze. 
Beautiful bright curtains showing the flags 
and costumes of the children of the world 
hang at the windows. These were made in 
the art department last year. The figures 
are stenciled on unbleached muslin with the 


phrase, “Around the World,” in block let- 
ters as a border. 

Standardized shelving was put along all 
the walls. Shelving also forms a partition 
at one end of the room so that the small 
children may have a section to themselves. 
In this section, which seats eighteen, the 
shelves are low and the tables and chairs 
are built to fit the smaller children. Toys, 
bright picture books and at Christmas time 
a lighted Christmas tree have helped to in- 
terest the children in books and reading. 

The larger section seats forty-eight older 
students. Here is grouped all the non- 
fiction, and fiction for older readers. A 
small reference collection has been started 
and a separate collection of books for the 
teachers. These books are on all phases of 
the teaching profession. In one end of the 
room attractive magazine and newspaper 
racks have been built in and the latest 
newspapers and magazines are always 
available. 

On one side of the room is a large bulle- 
tin board on which is a large map of the 
world. Around this map are pictures, with 
a simple explanation, of interesting new 
events of the week. These pictures are con- 
nected by string to the place on the map 
where they have occurred. 

There is a very complete file of pictures 
all mounted, which are very popular with 
the teachers. A vertical file has been 
started but is still very incomplete. 

The teachers have been giving instruction 
to the pupils on the use of the library for 
general reading and. for research work, also 
on the care of books and on general library 
deportment. There is usually a class in the 
library reading, looking up references or 
just browsing, as this is the first year for 
many years that there has been a library at 
the school for the students to enjoy. The 
library is also open in the evenings when 
reading hours are scheduled for the various 
groups. 

The children have been very enthusiastic 
over the library. They have worked very 
hard on several money-making projects with 
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the result that they were able to buy a very 
lovely encyclopedia and various other books 
needed in the library. 


From a very small collection of books, the 
library has grown until now we have over 
two thousand. There have been many gen- 
erous gifts of books, encyclopedias and 
magazines in addition to the very carefully 
selected books suitable for deaf children, 
which were purchased by the school. A 
start has been made to classify and catalog 
these books using a very simple decimal 
system with a shelf list. 


We are trying to make the library a place 
where the children will want to come, where 
they will learn the great pleasure of con- 
tact with books and the fun of reading. 
Also when completely organized we hope 
the library will be of material aid to the 
‘teachers in their educational program. 


Kokomo—A reading survey is being car- 
ried on by young men of the National 
Youth Admihistration under the supervision 
of Susan Erlewine, librarian. The survey is 
being made in order to put the library 
‘system in closer touch with book desires 
and reading trends of the local people. 

A parents’ shelf newly installed in the 
juvenile department has attracted atten- 
tion. It contains books for guidance of 
childhood and youth; parenthood and child 
nurture, practical child training and how 
to teach the child. 


Ladoga—Mary Foxworthy, librarian for 
several years, died May 1st. Her death is 
a great loss to the library and community. 


Marion—Daisy Springer died at the 
Marion General Hospital March 26. Miss 
Springer was librarian for ten years, re- 
tiring in December, 1984. She was em- 
ployed in the library for nearly thirty 
years. 


Martinsville—The Tri Kappa Sorority 
recently voted to give $50 each year for 
books to the public library. 


Mooresville—Twenty-eight new juvenile 
books were recently presented to the Li- 


brary by the Woman’s Club. The books 
were selected by Carrie E. Scott, a mem- 
ber of the library board. 


Seymour—Marjorie Miller, assistant, re- 
signed April 1. She was married April 12 
to Elmer N. Kestner, Jr., of Brownstown. 

Miss Mary Catherine Borcherding is the 
new assistant in the library to succeed 
Marjorie Miller, who was married Easter 
Sunday to Elmer N. Kestner, Jr. 


Sheridan—Miss Elizabeth Hodson has 
joined the staff of the Cedar Rapids (Iowa) 
public library. She attended the University 
of Wisconsin Library School last year. 


South Bend—A gift of $25,000 for a new 
library building has been received by St. 
Mary’s College from Mrs. George H. 
Rempe, Sr., Chicago. 


Spencer—A beautiful pastel by the late 
Samuel Richards, a native of Spencer, was 
presented to the library by Mrs. Walker 
Schell of Terre Haute. This is a companion 
piece to a picture given by Mrs. Schell 
some time ago. 


Walkerton—Service is now being given 
to Lincoln Township residents. This is the 
first time extension service has been given 
by the library. 


The following were appointed by Gover- 
nor Paul V. McNutt as state representatives 
for Indiana at the Richmond convention 
of the American Library Association: Miss 
Evelyn Craig, Vevay; Mrs. Donald Alex- 
ander, Rushville; Benjamin D. Hitz, In- 
dianapolis; Cornelius O’Brien, Lawrence- 
burg; Arthur G. Mitten, Goodland. 


The Indiana Federation of Music Clubs, 
in session at the Hotel Severin at In- 
dianapolis April 29th, presented the State 
Library with the correspondence of the 
committee on Indiana composers, written 
and received during the compilation of its 
Handbook, with a considerable number of 
copies of music by Indiana composers, and 
with a purse for the purchase of addi- 
tional music. In the absence of Mrs. Frank 
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Cregor, chairman of the committee, presen- 
tation was made by Mrs. Clyde E. Titus, of 
Indianapolis. It is the plan of the State 
Library to develop a library of Indiana 
music for circulation among clubs and mu- 
sical organizations of the state. 


The report of the Indiana Library Plan- 
ning Council, Hazel B. Warren, Indianap- 
olis, acting chairman, is to be published in 
the next issue, July-September, (v. 12, no. 
3) of the Library Occurrent. Members of 
the Council have had several conferences, 
including an all day session of the entire 
Council and its sections at Indianapolis in 
April. The entire issue of the Occurrent of 
July-September will be devoted to the re- 
port ef the Council. 





PROPOSED UNION CATALOG 


As a step toward the establishment of a 
union catalog of more unusual and costly 
material acquired by Indiana libraries it 
is suggested that libraries wishing to co- 
6perate with such a project send to the 
Indiana State Library author cards for 
each new title costing more than five dollars 
and for any other titles which are thought 
to be valuable additions to such a catalog. 
Cards should so far as possible follow the 
Library of Congress form of entry and the 
name of the forwarding library should be 
indicated at the top of each card. 

The Catalog Department of the Indiana 
State Library accepts the responsibility of 
filing such cards in its Library of Congress 
depository catalog and of answering such 
bibliographical inquiries as are made con- 
cerning titles represented. 

NELLIE M. Coats, 
Chief of Catalog Department. 


RECENT INDIANA BOOKS 


Benadum, Clarence E. Blackshirt. Phila- 
delphia, Dorrance, c1935. $2.00 

Harrison, Henry. Indiana Poets: An An- 
thology of 48 Living Writers. N. Y., 
Henry Harrison, c1935. $2.00. 

Indiana Federation of Music Clubs. Indi- 
ana Composers: Native and Adopted. 
Bloomington, Ind., Indiana University 
Extension Division. April, 1936. 25c. 

Indiana League of Women Voters. Indi- 
ana Voters’ Handbook. 1706 Illinois Bldg., 
Indianapolis, Ind. League of Women 
Voters, 1986. 265c. 

Landis, Frederick. The Hoosier Editor. 
Memorial edition. Logansport, Ind., 
Hoosier Editor Pub. Co., n.d. $3.00. 

Long, Leo M.—Life’s Story in Rhythm. 
Bedford, Ind., Progress Press, 1936. 
$1.00. 

McBride, Capt. Herbert W. A Rifleman 
Went to War. Marines, Onslow County, 
North Carolina, Small Arms Technical 
Pub. Co., c1985. $3.50. 

Millholland, Ray. The Splinter Fleet. In- 
dianapolis, Bobbs, 1936. $3.00. 

Newlin, Ora Allen. The Hoosier Pen. 
Winona Lake, Ind., Park Pub. Co., c1935. 
$1.25. 

Poyser, Blanche K. Unto the Hills and 
Other Verses. 2055 N. Alabama St., In- 
dianapolis, The Author, c1935. 

Southwestern Indiana Civic Association, 
comp. The Lincoln Country of South- 
western Indiana. Boonville, Ind., South- 
western Indiana Civic Association, 1935. 
Inexpensive booklet. 

Tarkington, Newton Booth. The Lorenzo 
Bunch. Doubleday, 1936. $2.00. 





INDIANA DOCUMENTS RECEIVED AT THE STATE LIBRARY 
February, 1936 


Attorney General. 
*Attorney General. 
torney General.” 
Auditor of State. Report 1935. 
*Conservation, 
Indiana, February, 1936. 


Report 1935. 


“The Work of the At- 


Department of. Outdoor 


Fort Wayne State School. Report 1935. 
(Contains Report of Muscatatuck 
Colony.) 

Health, Division of Public. Bulletin v. 39, 
no. 2, February, 1936. 

Indiana Reformatory. Report 1935. 
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*Indiana University. Preliminary Announce- 
ment, Summer Session. 

Insurance Department. Report 1935. 

Probation Division. Report 1935. 

Tax Commissioners, Board of. 
1935. 

Year Book, 1935. 


Report 


March, 1936 
Accounting & Statistics, Division of. “Fi- 
nancial Statistics of Indiana 1935.” 
(This will be a part of the next Statis- 
tical Report.) 
Charities and Correction, Bulletin of. No. 
221, March 1936. 

*Conservation, Department of. ‘“Assess- 
ment of Forest Lands.” Publication No. 
19 (4th rev.) 1936. 

*Conservation, Department of. Outdoor In- 
diana, V. 3, No. 2, March 1936. 

Deaf, State School for the. 92nd Report, 
1935. 

Health, Division of Public. Bulletin V. 39, 
No. 3, March 1936. 

*Health, Division of Public. Report 1935. 

*Indiana University News Letter V. 24, No. 
2, February 1936. 

*Indiana University News Letter V. 24, No. 
8, March 1936. 

*Indiana University—School of Dentistry. 
Bulletin V. 34, No. 3, February 28, 1936. 

*Indiana University—School of Law. Bul- 
letin V. 34, No. 4, March 15, 1936. 

*Indiana University. Publications, Series 
No. 1, 1936. “An Objective Psychology 
of Grammar” by J. R. Kantor. 

Roster of State & Local Officers of Indi- 
ana, Ist ed., February 18, 1936. 

*Treasury, Department of. Gross Income 
Tax Act of 1933, and Regulations. 

*Weights and Measures, Bureau of. “Speci- 
fications and Tolerances for Liquid 
Measuring Devices.” 


April, 1936 
*Conservation, Department of. 
State Parks.” 


*Conservation, Department of. Outdoor In- 
diana, V. III, No. 3, April 1936. 

*Grand Army of the Republic. Journal of 
the 56th Annual Encampment, June 16- 
20, 1935, at Marion, Indiana. 


Health, Division of Public. Monthly Bulle- 
tin V. 39, No. 4, April 1936. 

*Indiana University Bulletin, V. 34, No. 6, 
April 15, 1936. “Indiana University— 
Summer Session 1936.” 


*Indiana University News-Letter V. 24, No. 
4, April 1936. Program of Hoosier Music 
Festival, April 16-18, 1936. 

*Indiana University News-Letter V. 24, No. 
5, May 1936. “Home Economics Courses 
Offered in the Summer of 1936.” 

*Indiana University—School of Education. 
Bulletin V. XII, No. 2, March 1936. “A 
Basis for the Improvement of Education 
in Rural Monroe County, Indiana.” 

*Indiana University—School of Music. 
Bulletin V. XXXIV, No. 5, March 31, 
1986. Announcements 1936-37. 

*Probation Commission. Indiana Probation 
Handbook. . 

*Professional Engineers & Land Surveyors, 
State Board of Registration for. Report 
1935. 

State Prison. Report 1935. 

*Tax Commissioners and County Assessors, 
Board of. Proceedings of the 35th An- 
nual Conference December 18-20, 1935. 

*Treasury, Department of. Gross Income 
Tax Act of 1933, and Regulations. 

*Weights and Measures, Bureau of. “Speci- 
fications and Tolerances for Liquid 
Measuring Devices.” 


“Indiana 





*Not given to the Library for distribution. 
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PUBLIC LIBRARY STATISTICS FOR CALENDAR YEAR 1935 
(Libraries Reporting by May 4, 1936) 
Population 
City Served Registered Number 
1930 Census Borrowers Volumes’ Circulation Expenditures 

NNR oo ed Ce ak) ae 2,573 1,483 8,858 21,015 $1,871 
PRIN hoa os a Fascisteke dre 6 ccowmare 3,758 2,369 7,276 20,531 1,978 
Alexandria.................. 7,330 3,559 9,340 40,420 3,396 
Anderson...............-.5-: 43,548 29,690 48,659 213,237 23,501 
NR aha n.Gce Sighs atte danas 3,652 2,769 8,025 23,012 2,058 
ee 4,246 2,123 7,426 33,520 2,408 
MURS Sooo is Sic cae ccs s ov ces 4,195 2,359 13,200 38,036 2,434 
MINS hielo es dinaauee so 048 ais 7,208 2,353 11,548 43,830 4,828 
PEN ee nis sf Shas oe ewe we 5,039 3,218 8,183 20,554 2,776. 
ee eae 1,454 

ee eee 18,631 9,357 25,701 114,093 4,103 
i 8,492 4,257 12,304 86,501 2,495. 
Bloomfield................... 3,780 2,787 8,690 17,853 2,450 
Bloomington................. 35,974 15,054 35,285 279,080 9,467 
ee eee 5,074 2,859 15,361 44,580 3,701 
WURRWEM oo cee c eee ees 6,911 3,174 14,757 37,631 2,813 
eh 1,325 127 1,626 1,254 40 
LS eee 1,432 892 3,899 10,941 996 
ee oe 9,383 2,837 20,714 45,521 3,420 
NS ce Se maa ds ares tin 1,388 866 8,574 24,307 560 
_ A eee aera er arerer 1,416 600 5,346 11,074 1,097 
a 1,892 1,445 4,715 11,552 1,586: 
ee 3,949 3,037 9,434 30,512 2,773 
Brownsburg..............-.-. 2,602 859 6,625 14,841 1,552 
Brownstown...............-. 1,758 1,300 3,620 17,231 451 
Moss coos e sins. ware eee 3,315 1,676 6,094 21,275 1,453 
Cambridge City.............. 4,833 3,783 19,167 81,137 3,422 
SO 2,265 478 2,766 1,800 259: 
TIS so sek Soc s Bi eens 2,974 1,508 5,742 23,549 1,370 
OT Ua 2,803 1,865 6,883 11,507 1,670 
oe er 1,783 924 7,355 9,602 1,083. 
Centerville.................. 2,218 1,700 6,025 22,240 860 
Charlestown................. 2,725 841 2,449 631 
Churubusco................. 2,205 2,184 5,153 12,762 726 
NUEOND «nia osc c os da sence és 2,193 785 2,278 12,542 936- 
0 a es eee 13,573 9,187 30,291 161,808 4,257 
Coatesville.................. 1,485 808 7,961 19,712 1,610 
ROMO 5 is on ea ve taee nea es 1,509 1,311 3,716 12,301 1,251 
Columbia City............... 6,952 4,326 16,737 56,521 4,554 
or 24,864 8,260 29,690 207,491 9,186 
Connersville................. 12,795 4,905 15,180 85,981 5,992 
RONNIE 555 ois occ cccesoee esas 1,886 769 5,629 14,935 978 
0 A re 5,732 2,720 5,964 18,075 1,730 
RNR ls) ops oldie pi sect’ 2,817 1,586 6,919 15,745 1,311 
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Population 
Caty Served Registered 

1930 Census Borrowers 
Crawfordsville............... 13,568 7,924 
Crown Point................. 6,232 2,972 
Uo se 7's wv no Gav a hes Hie 2,994 1,811 
MMR 5 so Snes os ect se ner 3,131 1,503 
Darlington... ............5.. 1,566 881 
MN Oca oes Seto es 6,490 1,895 
| SE a 3,198 5,127 
| SECA Ata aaa 727 705 
MI Sio52)5)5. Sto ncin s Gases eae & 4,304 
Lo. RS anal aesre Sea ee 2,583 1,064 
pS SE en ee tea 1,031 987 
East Chicago................ 54,784 12,976 
LR cee pe area 2,930 1,939 
MME 5 Ron ake wets. a |nlk << 44 32,949 17,485 
WW St ere rnd aan. 13,499 6,674 
INO ore ea os. 3 3 arce%s 113,320 29,650 
Evansville (Willard).......... 102,249 9,822 
Fairmount................... 2,056 1,614 
Warmerabure. ................. 993 
Farmiand. 7, 7 ........... 853 500 - 
te Oe a, 2,358 1,010 
eo 2,378 620 
MR ee ei nit 2,470 1,473 
Fort Wayne. ................ 146,743 54,209 
ES GRE Ele ie dee erie tre ay 6,247 3,914 
Francesville................. 1,262 896 
UME fo cs Soe oa ahr sda SNR 13,646 8,757 
WEEE os Ss citicebieo ga ee he 8,989 2,260 
MIRREN 30155 fdas ccece dy qe ba 1,387 
RAO «oe. a ove Seanad 4,959 1,128 
WRU, Son. 25 50h sachs er se Scare 5,715 2,573 
eat aa eee 117,516 34,636 
MO oe oo 5s acre vixen 5,749 556 
Se a ee i 1,585 1,004 
ME 8 eel ances, | nee 12,006 7,314 
eer ee 1,788 653 
Greencastle.................. 6,658 2,047 
PUI 6 oo 5. =o oicin da wa Oe 5,817 3,688 
Greensburg.................. 5,702 3,203 
Greentown.................. 2,305 965 
Greenwood.................. 4,217 1,970 
Hagerstown................. 2,359 1,510 
Hammond................... 64,560 20,970 
Hartford City............... 8,096 3,733 
_. ES EP pare eee 1,982 960 
Huntingburg................. 4,396 1,477 
Huntington.................. 13,420 6,840 


Number 
Volumes 


33,774 
12,249 
5,983 
10,311 
6,085 
10,553 
17,133 
5,964 


4,073 
8,490 
51,592 
6,424 
43,863 
14,852 
184,724 
65,282 
3,967 


2,187 
8,852 
5,419 
8,476 

229,840 

20,558 

4,303 
27,022 
23,434 


4,973 
9,914 
159,802 
6,342 
5,499 
21,169 
3,160 
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Circulation Expenditures 


151,443 7,809 
42,659 3,961 
16,864 1,395 
28,736 1,766 
11,709 1,165 
31,254 2,612 
31,559 2,389 

5,757 268 
14,074 582 

20,617 1,159 

274,876 40,245 
29,027 1,607 

195,410 18,247 
80,874 7,331 

580,147 107,219 

126,188 11,118 
9,883 753 

6,113 326 

40,014 1,815 
10,663 1,187 
20,678 2,403 

1,082,644 103,012 

106,857 3,966 
15,670 1,692 

137,181 9,864 
82,484 6,054 
22,107 986 
50,329 2,885 

647,942 80,228 
34,384 2,336 
20,478 1,201 
115,263 6,708 

6,124 531 
72,362 4,251 
36,466 2,843 
59,270 4,442 
11,276 669 
27,903 1,864 
26,788 2,245 

765,012 51,931 
50,261 2,635 
20,852 1,380 
23,733 1,888 

124,907 8,920 
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Population 
Served Registered Number 


1930 Census Borrowers Volumes Circulation Expenditures 


364,161 140,813 572,669 


3,536 1,775 3,371 
3,905 869 1,382 
16,868 7,525 17,291 
5,489 3,222 12,667 
1,972 1,120 7,362 
1,575 744 4,406 
1,452 525 2,421 
1,421 981 4,411 
2,209 1,440 6,816 
2,589 697 2,473 
32,843 13,845 55,516 
1,675 1,106 11,362 
26,240 8,708 57,302 
3,328 1,334 6,317 
15,755 6,170 33,611 
6,869 2,044 8,846 
8,471 4,705 21,028 
5,880 2,804 9,110 
2,890 2,339 15,050 
1,224 764 5,074 
10,079 4,315 13,366 
31,060 15,460 72,680 
4,031 1,757 6,727 
2,217 
19,182 15,389 17,361 
24,496 11,922 $1,080 
7,073 3,771 12,385 
2,755 535 6,681 
1,869 931 4,555 
28,121 17,553 27,365 
2,546 1,636 5,121 
2,756 827 4,840 
28,630 11,452 25,866 
6,464 1,741 4,962 
2,438 1,228 3,504 
975 936 9,042 
3,440 3,105 15,559 
2,883 895 13,733 
2,521 2,212 8,273 
748 678 1,112 
8,085 2,648 12,857 
48,933 27,499 81,374 
6,137 1,796 7,542 
5,168 2,025 6,836 
25,819 13,967 35,111 
1,262 280 8,116 





3,277,452 
9,872 
11,586 
76,895 
46,237 
22,497 
15,292 
4,609 
5,165 
26,152 
14,246 
152,532 
17,355 
85,333 
30,266 
141,285 
50,242 
88,741 
49,776 
55,587 
15,257 
93,169 
329,158 
38,246 


101,852 
236,455 
45,892 
9,420 
10,966 
159,047 
24,025 
13,798 
183,230 
17,684 
17,037 
12,254 
30,124 
20,560 
17,116 
6,115 
83,311 
523,238 
53,032 
19,790 
138,761 
9,798 
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Population 
City Served Registered | Number 
1930 Census Borrowers Volumes’ Circulation Expenditures 

New Cmte oo ini e's caiselecis 2,144 917 5,506 17,802 1,621 
WOWOMEUIG 6 655 icc ee ce cae nt 14,027 3,647 16,037 93,398 8,681 
New Harmony.............-- 1,022 988 27,820 22,305 1,353 
PRCUEG 5 hi cleke Gia nia sb op dcieie 86% 9,665 5,147 8,010 105,231 3,431 
Noblesville. ..............065 6,564 4,098 19,275 54,679 4,494 
North Judson................ 2,337 1,983 4,935 11,183 1,192 
North Manchester............ 4,950 2,290 9,174 32,247 2,117 
North Vernon...............: 11,800 5,362 10,135 177,967 4,466 
CaUIANE CH. occ occ eee sees 3,908 2,395 4,295 24,590 1,955 
MONRO ae ela oidigrets evista a-070le. ai 1,897 643 4,945 11,222 443 
Is Sioa e cad cat aces oes 746 350 3,698 1,132 297 
PIII oo bis ein aoe 6 6's wwe 2,408 2,235 3,710 11,895 758 
IG oe os cite Sass elccgeues 1,928 506 4,557 12,027 1,406 
RTCDOMIBIN Ss sik a Csceeeds 6 déederee 1,254 1,052 4,644 11,578 1,038 
CRI 5 4 5 gS sacha aes 3,354 1,665 8,158 22,968 1,415 
WERT coco te tenis vow bbws 1,430 1,077 8,512 16,784 1,643 
WM hc os corte cleat ee 3,602 1,234 5,519 12,125 937 
LC, A a ea Pe re 5,007 1,708 9,764 21,875 2,218 
MPINANENS oe oo sce Says asare 1,298 496 4,374 7,413 336 
Peru.:.....4 a SS rere 12,730 5,943 32,141 53,136 5,873 
pS Ol Se eet Pear 2,609 1,701 6,884 27,889 1,201 
MPRROUONES So 5 shoes areinigee edocs 1,832 870 6,377 9,859 1,331 
DMO ik esc See pairs o bk mete 3,339 1,838 9,618 29,579 2,315 
PIVINOUGR sis ia ek oe cs 7,240 2,127 13,877 56,440 3,734 
Pe ios eee ee bases 805 500 est. 4,056 8,734 239 
WOM occ ceaas tue os ase 6,759 2,823 12,699 54,417 3,716 
MUG as 5% Sours oo hase ee 1,892 491 3,867 6,689 681 
PUICHGON me heed bo os we 10,459 6,487 23,287 82,043 5,653 
Sa Re bath SAP eet 492 190 1,762 1,450 549 
PPMUINSOR. ooo eciciss os ede 1,764 861 4,623 14,738 1,275 
POEIRET § ooo iawn cea ee 3,882 1,819 22,229 25,457 2,705 
TONING... ek oe es 37,408 25,489 72,010 262,173 14,314 
PU MOMIG eo 5'5 06 ok we eects 909 614 8,463 15,265 602 
Wr ON 6. w 5k cs vias Sewers 3,747 2,663 8,459 25,798 2,281 
POM DEMIO 5.5 55.665 6008 vista bloe's'ets 1,403 610 4,604 10,034 853 
MINN cc Tec cV eine eotereuns 1,402 449 3,200 7,399 478 
WI OMEORO: S606. bo ccealv clause 849 342 1,823 5,296 403 
MT occ wis idan Spieasies 10,890 5,385 17,746 94,580 6,242 
MOOR osc sch halt eces 4,459 1,865 4,379 8,130 703 
WEAN said oid 5 Css cine eee Bes 3,379 2,596 9,266 39,922* 2,120 
Royal Center..............6. 1,562 1,006 5,313 19,034 1,160 
WRGRVUNG. 0 os nce Scie eae 7,023 4,805 11,430 56,597 5,502 
We ge Ga hy garergnete 5,563 3,639 10,386 34,327 1,480 
BOOMS UUIE ein 5 vce esis cise oils 6,664 2,703 14,049 72,005 2,618 
BONY iss iosiccceee santos 8,803 6,477 19,448 102,433 7,497 
Shelbyville...............05- 12,275 7,560 17,242 93,291 4,217 
BN Bee vieee sete 3,487 2,674 7,315 16,134 1,869 
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Population 
Served Registered 
1930 Census Borrowers 


City Number 


Volumes 


West Lafayette 
West Lebanon 


2,509 
4,487 
1,824 
2,383 
1,970 


1,198 
34,864 
1,192 
3,681 
844 
494 
4,242 
683 
1,556 
1,989 
18,000 
1,463 
2,621 
1,971 
7,723 
751 
2,070 
7,489 
3,331 
650 
928 
344 
1,514 
6,915 
3,557 
624 
574 
1,594 
2,975 
542 
775 
4,788 
1,284 
947 
2,887 
940 
1,217 
454 


4,302 
115,122 
8,994 
13,301 
3,208 
2,570 
9,087 
7,164 
5,682 
7,737 
103,246 
7,734 
18,644 
7,778 
17,877 
6,155 
16,623 
30,851 
10,896 
3,547 
5,922 
3,212 
8,764 
22,714 
15,858 
3,343 
7,949 
6,384 
10,068 
5,137 
5,740 
21,641 
3,164 
4,778 
13,136 
2,091 
7,762 
3,477 


Circulation Expenditures 
11,608 672 
942,440 
19,906 
52,218 
7,120 
1,700 est. 
31,930 
15,688 
19,005 
22,894 
446,917 
14,665 
33,170 
32,613 
91,527 
26,509 
59,067 
144,168 
68,323 
6,576 
14,606 
6,616 
27,074 
91,160 
80,758 
8,074 
13,095 
22,096 
46,365 
9,124 
7,820 
112,347 
9,037 
34,215 
39,667 
9,375 
23,213 
10,492 





2,365,441 


*Including magazines. 


1,032,964 


4,159,788 





18,163,850 $1,515,279 














